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A SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 



Project TEACH (Technological Enrichment and Achievement for 
Cambodians and Hispanics) completed the final year of a 
three-year Title VII funding cycle in June 1987. Administered 
by Theodore Roosevelt High School's department of foreign 
languages and bilingual education, the project's major goal was 
to provide students with bilingual instruction in computer 
technology and business. 

In 1986-87, the project served 275 newly-arrived students of 
limited English proficiency (LEP) from the Caribbean, Central 
America, and Cambodia in grades nine through eleven. Virtually 
all belonged to low-income fcunilies, and many had received only a 
sporadic formal education in their native country. 

The project offered a wide range of courses, including 
English as a second language (E.S.L.), Spanish, bilingual content 
areas, computer technology, and business. The project's 
computers were increasingly being used to assist students in 
their academic preparation, as well as to teach them computer 
technology. Unfortunately, the continued lack of a 
Khmer-^speaking teacher meant that the goal of providing students 
v/ich individualized content-area instruction in their native 
language was not realized for the Cambodian students, who were 
taught in English with the assistance of Khmer-speaking 
paraprof essionals . 

The Title VII -funded staff consisted of a director, a 
secretary, and two paraprof essionals. Two bilingual guidance 
counselors were funded by tax- levy and Chapter I monies. The 
project enjoyed the whole-hearted support of the principal and 
other administrators who intend to fund it from other sources 
should Title-VII funding be discontinued. 

As in previous years, academic, career, and personal 
counseling were among Project TEACH *S chief strengths. They 
were provided by the project's two bilingual counselors and its 
bilingual family assistant, supplemented by two family assistants 
from the school's Dropout Prevention Program. 

Staff development took place primarily in the form of 
outside courses and in-service workshops. In addition, the 
bilingual computer resource teacher taught staff members how to 
operate computers and devised ways of using computers for 
content-area instruction. English and E.S.L. teachers were 
trained to use word processors. 

Parental involvement activities consisted of afternoon and 
evening E.S.L. and high school equivalency classes, 
parent-teacher conferences, and project-sponsored theater trips. 
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Program objectives were assessed in English- language 
develojHnent ( Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test [CREST]); 
mastery of the native language (Interamerican Series, La Prueba 
de Lectura ) ; career, computer, and math courses (teacher-made 
tests); and attendance (school and program records). Because of 
the lack of a Khmer-speaking teacher, it wa<5 not possible to 
assess Khmer- language develo^nnent as proposed. Quantitative 
analysis of student achievement data indicates that: 

• Students mastered 1.5 and 1.6 CREST skills per month in the 
fall and spring, respectively, thus meeting the program 
objective. 

• On the average, program students made gains on La Prueba de 
Lectura at the statistically significant .05 level, thus 
meeting the program objective. 

• Students met the program objective of a 70 percent passing 
rate in computer and keyboarding courses, but not in 
mathematics. 

• The attendance rate for program students was significantly 
higher than that of mainstream students; thus, the objective 
was met. 

To improve the quality of instruction to Cambodian students, 
it is reconnended that efforts to recruit a Khmer -speaking 
teacher be continued. 
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PROJECT TEACH 



THEODORE ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL 
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500 East Fordham Road 
Bronx, New York 10^ J 8 



Year of Operation: 



1986-1987, Third and final 
year of Title VII funding 



Languages of Instruction: 



English , Spanish , Khmer 



Niimber of Participants 



216 Fall, 256 Spring 



Principal 



Paul Shapiro 



Project Director: 



Carmen Miranda 



I. INTRODUCTION 



Theodore Roosevelt High School has offered bilingual 
education programs to students of limited English proficiency 
(LEP) since 1975. Th^.se programs for the most part have focused 
upon Hispanics, who presently constitute some 56 percent of the 
student population. However in recent years bilingual services 
also have been provided to Roosevelt's rapidly increasing 
Cambodian population, which presently constitutes four percent of 
the student body. 

Project TEACH (Technological Enrichment and Achievement for 
Cambodians and Hispanics), now in its third and final year, has 
targeted 275 Hispanic and Ccunbodian students for computer and 
business training within a bilingual framework. The major goal 
of the project was to facilitate the students' linguistic and 
cultural adjustment to American society while preparing them to 
enter the job market. 

The project operated under the aegis of the department of 
foreign languages and bilingual education, which also 
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administered three other bilingual programs: a program for 
Hispanic students ^ a program for Vietnamese students, and a 
General Equivalency Diploma (G.E.D.) program. Although it was 
administered independently. Project TEACH coordinated its 
activities with the school's other bilingual programs. The 
project director, who was supervised by the Assistant Principal 
(A. P.) of the department of foreign languaaes and bilingual 
education, also enjoyed a close collaborative relationship with 
the school's principal. The principal noted to a member of the 
evaluation team that he felt students would be better served if 
the project were entirely in the hands of the project director. 
The school administration has been extremely supportive of 
Project TEACH. The administration used other funds to purchase 
equipment that Title VII has not been able to fund. 

Project TEACH 'S staff consisted of a director, a bilingual 
computer resource teacher, a family assistant, a secretary, eight 
paraprofessionals, two bilingual guidance counselors, and over 50 
teachers. Title VII funded the first four positions and two 
paraprofessionals. Chapter I supported six English as a second 
language (E.S.L.) paraprofessionals. Tax- levy funds paid for the 
guidance counselors and teachers. (Appendix A presents the 
characteristics of the staff serving the Title VII students.) 

Project TEACH provided N.L.A. instruction in Spanish but not 
in Khmer. Hispanic students were taught content areas 
bilingually, including computer literacy. Cambodian students 
were taught the content areas in English, with the assistance of 

2 
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two Khmer-speaking paraprofesslonals. All program students 
received instruction in music, art, gym, and some business 
courses in mainstream classes. Seven courses of E.S.L., ranging 
from beginning to advanced levels, were provided. Placement in 
E.S.L. classes was based on the students' language proficiency, 
as determined by tests. All entering students except those 
coming from junior high school, were tested in English when they 
entered the program. Reportedly, junior high school students 
will also be tested beginning in September 1987. 

Altwugh the project's goal was to gradually increase 
English use so that the students were ready for mainstreaming by 
the twelfth grade, the amount of English used varied with the 
student's proficiency, the teacher's preparation, the course 
level, and the availability of materials. 

MAINSTREAMING 

Since bilingual courses were available only at the lower 
levels, there was considerable pressure to mainstream students 
before they reached grade twelve. There were two bilingual 
guidance counselors who oversaw the progress of project students, 
were the key persons in mainstreaming decisions, and monitored 
students' progress after they had been mainstreamed. 

Mainstreaming was generally a gradual process that depended 
on several variables, such as length of time in the program, 
individual ability, and level of English proficiency upon 
arrival. However, all students who reached the twenty-first 
percentile or higher cn the Language Assessment Battery (LAB) 
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examination were automatically mains treamed. 

Project students usually performed well after they entered 
the mainstream; many made the school's honors list. (A list of 
students who received academic honors is included in Appendix B.) 
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II • STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



Although the deterioration of the South Bronx neighborhood 
surrounding Theodore Roosevelt had caused the school's enrollment 
to decline, the number of Hispanic (particularly Central 
American) and Cambodian LEP students enrolling in the school was 
on the upswing. Many were recent arrivals who had never been 
served by Title VII programs. 

Limited English proficiency, as indicated by scores on the 
LAB and the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST), 
informal interviews, and teacher-made assessments were the 
principal means of determining students' eligibility for the 
project* 

The project served 275 LEP students during the year under 
review: 216 students were present in the fall, and 256 students 
were present in the spring* (In other words, 197 students were 
enrolled both semesters; 19 were enrolled in the fall only; and 
59 were enrolled in the spring only. ) Data also were received 
for 47 students who had been included in the progrcun in June 1986 
but had left prior to the beginning of the fall semester* 
Twenty-six of these students were mainstreamed; six transferred 
to another school; five lett the United States; four graduated; 
two left because of fam-ly problems; one earned a high school 
equivalency diploma; and three left for unspecified reasons. 
During the year under review 63 students left the program. (See 
Table 1.) 
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TABLE 1 

Number of Students Leaving the Program 



Reason For 


Lett BY 


Lecu By 




Leavincj 


January 1987 


June 1987 


of Total 




0 


21 


33.3 


Transferred 


2 


12 


22.2 


Left U.S. 


11 


5 


25.4 


Earned G.E.D. 


1 


0 


1.6 


Other Reasons 


5 


6 


17.5 


TOTAL 


19 


44 


100.0 



• Sixty-three students (23 percent) left the program during 
the academic year. 

• Thirty-three percent of the students who left were 
mainstreamed. 
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Of the 256 students present during the spring, 148 (58 
percent) had been in the program for one year or less, 70 (27 
percent) had been in the program for about two years, and 38 (15 
percent) had been enrolled for three years. 

Seventy percent of the project students were native Spanish 
speakers; and 30 percent spoke Khmer. (See Figure 1.) Most of 
the Hispanic students were born in Puerto Rico and the Dominican 
Republic. The majority of the Asian students were from Cambodia. 
(See Table 2.) As indicated by their eligibility for the free- 
lunch program all were from low-income families. Because of the 
poor socioeconomic condi*:ions and political upheavals in their 
countries of origin, many project students had spotty educational 
backgrounds. Consequently, many were overage for their grade 
placement. 

Table 3 presents the program students by age and grade. 
Data were available for 258 students: 24 percent were in the 
ninth grade; 29 percent were in the tenth grade; 36 percent were 
in the eleventh grade; and 6 percent were in the twelfth grade. 
Sixty-two percent of the students were overage for their grade 
placement. Grade twelve had the lowest percentage of overage 
students (42 percent); grade nine had the highest (79 percent). 

Although most program students had a good command of their 
native language, in an interview the principal noted that some 
students came from rural areas and had had very few years of 
schooling. (The small percentage of LEP students who also were 
illiterate in their native language did not participate in 
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FIRURE 1 

ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL 

DISTRIBUTION BY NATIVE LANGUAGE 
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TABLE 2 



Number and Percent of Program 
Students by Country of Birth 



ReGTXon 


Country of Birth 


Number 


Percent 


Caribbean 


Puerto Rico 


76 


27.7 




Dominican Republic 


72 


26.3 


Central America 


El Salvador 


2 


* 






2 


* 




Honduras 


9 


3.3 




Mexico 


1 


* 




Nicaragua 


6 


2.2 


South America 


Ecuador 


16 


5.8 




Colombia 


1 


* 




Venezuela 


1 


* 


Asia 


Cambodia 


84 


30.6 


North America 


U.S.A.** 


4 


1.4 


TOTAL 




274*** 


100.0 



*Less than one percent. 
**LEP students born in but raised outside the U.S. mainland. 
***Inf or .nation was missing for one student. 

• The majority of the program's Hispanic students were from 
Puerto Rico (28 percent) and the Dominican Republic (26 
percent) . 

• Thirty percent of the students were born in Cambodia. 
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TABLE 3 

Number of Program Students by Age* and Grade 




Overage 
Students 



Number 


50 


52 


51 


* 

8 


161 


Percent 


79.4 


62.6 


54.8 


42.1 


62.4 



Note> Numbers in bold area reflect expected age range for 
grade. 



*Age on June 30, 1987 • 
**Data were missing for 17 students. 



• Sixty-two percent of the program students were overage for 
their grade placement. 

• Grade twelve had the lowest percentage (42 percent) of 
overage students; grade nine had the highest (79 percent). 
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Project TEACH.) 

As can be seen in Table 4, 49 students in grades nine 
through eleven had only eight or fewer years of education. The 
students' mean years of education in the native country ranged 
from 6.3 for ninth graders to 8.4 for twelfth graders. The mean 
years of education in the United States ranged from 1.3 to 3.4 
for grades nine to twelve. Most of the students in grades 
eleven and twelve appear to have had the normal nximber of years 
of education for their grade level: only 22 eleventh graders had 
ten or fewer years of schooling, and only 6 twelfth graders had 
eleven or fewer years. 

According to the director , the socioeconomic and ethnic 
composition of project and mainstream Hispanic students were 
similar. However / because their families travelled back and 
forth between Puerto Rico or the Dominican Republic and the U.S.^ 
project students were more mobile than their mainstream 
counterparts. 

According to the project director^ some project students 
came from broken homes, and many project students needed to find 
jobs to help the family survive. Thus, problems stemming from 
family difficulties often contributed to academic failure. 
Project TEACH tried to help these students by finding them part- 
time jobs that would not jeopardize their schooling. Despite 
their social problems, the attendance rate of project students 
surpassed that of mainstream ones. 



Grade 



TABLE 4 

Students' Years of Education by Grade 



Total Years of Education 



Years Education 
Native Country 



<8 



10 11 



12 



>12 Total 



Mean 



S.D. 



Years Education 
United States 



Mean 



S.D. 



9 


23 


39 


1 


0 


0 


0 


63 


6.3 


2.1 


1.3 


0.5 


10 


22 


4 


55 


1 


0 


0 


82 


7.1 


1.9 


2.1 


1.4 


11 


4 


7 


11 


63 


7 


0 


92 


8.0 


1.5 


2.7 


1.4 


12 


0 


0 


0 


6 


12 


1 


19 


8.4 


0.7 


3.4 


0.7 


TOTAL 


49 


£0 


67 


70 


19 


1 


256* 


7.3 


1.9 


2.2 


1.3 



*Data were missing for 19 students. 

• The mean years of education in the native country ranged from .3 (s.d.i 2.1) for ninth 
graders to 8.4 (s.d.± 0.7) for twelfth graders. 

• The mean years of education in the United States ranged from 1.3 (s.d. ± 0.5) for 
ninth graders to 3.4 (s.d.± 0.7) for twelfth graders. 
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III. FINDINGS 



This section is based on data taken from documents made 
available during a visit by the evaluation team, interviews, 
classroom observations, and an analysis of student achievement 
data. Findings are presented by the objectives that were stated 
in the project proposal and approved by the Office of Bilingual 
Education and Minority Languages Affairs of the United States 
Department of Education. 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

— As a result of participating in the program, students 
will master an average of one English syntax objective 
per 20 days of instruction. 

All program students were required to take E.S.L. and E.S.L. 

reading daily. The program offered elementary, intermediate, and 

advanced levels of E.S.L. and when students completed advanced 

E.S.L., they were offered a transitional E.S.L. course, a' ter 

which they were placed in mainstream English. Students were 

placed according to their linguistic level, teacher-made exams, 

teacher evaluations, guidance referrals, and interviews. 

Elementary and intermediate E.S.L. students received three periods 

of instruction per day; advanced and transitional students, two 

periods. 

A member of the evaluation team observed a beginning E.S.L. 
class. Eleven students of a registry of 14 were present. The 
majority of students were Cambodians. The text was Encrlish Step 
by Step , by Boggs and Dixon. The teacher noted that she often had 
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to supplement the text with hands-on techniques and blackboard 
drawings. The "aim" of the class was to study aiitonyms. The 
teacher displayed cards with adjectives written on them and asked 
the students to volunteer the correct antonym, in unison at first, 
and then individually. The teacher then proceeded to use the 
adjectives and their antonyms in sentences. 

While the teacher conducted the class the paraprofessional 
sat in the rear of the classroom correcting tests. Later, when 
the teacher had given the students mimeographed exercises to work 
on, the teacher and the paraprofessional both walked from desk to 
desk to provide help to the students and check their work. 



Student Achievement in E.S.L. 

The assessment instrument used to evaluate the objective in 
this area was the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test * 
(CREST) . 

The CREST was administered at the beginning and the end of 
each semester. A mastery score to indicate gains was computed for 
each student by calculating the difference between pretest and 



*The Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) was 
developed by the Board of Education of the City of New York to 
measure mastery of instructinal objectives of the E.S.L. 
curricula, and thus was constructed to maximize content validity. 
The test contains tour items per curricular objective, and master 
of an objective is achieved when three of these items are answered 
correctly. The test measures mastery of 25 objectives at Levels 1 
and 2, and 15 objectives at Level 3. The Kuder-Richardson 
Reliability Estimates for pretest and posttest adminir trations of 
the three levels of the CREST are: 

Level 1 — pretest ( .91) /posttest) (.96) 

Level 2 — pretest ( .94) /posttest) (.95) 

Level 3 — pretest ( .91) /posttest) (.91) 
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posttest. The number of months of instruction between testings 
was computed for each student by multiplying the number of months 
between testings by the student's attendance rate. The number of 
skills mastered per month were calculated by dividing the mean 
mastery by the mean number of months of instruction betv/een 
testings. 

Table 5 presents the test results for students who were 
pretested and posttested with the same level. Of the students who 
were, reported to be taking E.S.L. classes (levels 1, 2, and 3), 
complete data (levels, pretest score, and posttest score) were 
available for 58 percent in the fall ard 59 percent in the spring. 

Examination of Table 5 reveals that the program objective was 
achieved since students mastered an average of more than one 
English syntax objective per 20 days of instruction. 
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TABLE 5 

Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 



Mean 

Test Number of PRETEST POSTTEST MASTERY Mastery 
Level Students Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Per Month 











FALL 








1 


50 


7.2 


5.6 


11.6 


6.4 


4.4 


3.6 


1.7 


2 


34 


11.1 


5.6 


15.5 


5.0 


4.4 


2.4 


1 . 7 


3 


22 


7.5 


3.0 


10.2 


2.<» 


2.6 


1.4 


1.0 


TOTAL 


106 


8.5 


5.4 


12.6 


5.8 


4.0 


2.9 


1.5 










SPRING 








1 


51 


10.2 


6.8 


14.7 


6.8 


4.5 


3.0 


1.8 


2 


38 


11.4 


5.9 


15.7 


5.2 


4.2 


3.2 


1.7 


3 


23 


7.6 


3.3 


10.4 


3.2 


2.8 


1.7 


1.1 


TOTAL 


112 


10.1 


6.1 


14.1 


6.0 


4.0 


3.0 


1.6 



• Program students achieved the objective of mastering one 
CREST skill per 20 days of instruction. 
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NATIVE LANGUAGE ARTS 

— As a result of participating in the program, Spanish- 
speaking students will show statistically signigicant 
gains on La Prueba de Lectura > 

Spanish 

The foreign languages /bilingual education department offered 
12 Spanish-language courses to both native and non-native 
speakers All Hispanic program students were enrolled in the 
native language sequence. Placement was based on performance on 
La Prueba de Lectura and chcr evaluations. Spanish classes 
included classes for illito^ace Hispanic students, classes 
for slow learners, four levels of regular Spanish instruction for 
Hispanics, and an advanced placement class. 

A member of the evaluati^' a team observed a session of 
intermediate Spanish. The aim of the class was vocabulary taken 
from a short story. Ana Maria Matute's "El gran vacio," which had 
been assigned the previous day. The story was from the textbook 
Cuentos de hoy , which consists of nine contemporary short stories 
plus explanatory materials. The class was held entirely in 
Spanish. After some initial restlessness the students became 
attentive and the class proceeded smoothly save for one 
interruption — a student whom the teacher noticed crying 
silently. The teacher halted the lesson briefly to ask another 
student to escort the distressed student to the counseling office. 
(After class, the teacher explained that many students were from 
broken homes and often had serious personal problems that affected 
their performance in school.) As the students read the short 

17 
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story the teacher called their attention to certain words, 
defined each one, and asked the students to use them in sentences 
based on their own life experiences. Judging from the eagerness 
with which the students volunteered sentences and their 
sophistication, this was a very effective motivational tactic. 

Khmer 

The original project proposal had called for native language 
arts instruction in Khmer, but the continuing lack of a qualified 
instructor made this impossible. However, the program was 
fortunate to have the services of two Khmer -speaking 
paraprofessionals who assisted students in courses taught in 
English. 

Student Achievement in Spanish 

The assessment instrument used to measure gains in reading 
and writing in Spanish was the Prueba de Lectura Level 3, Forms A 
and B. The Prueba de Lectura is part of the Interamerican Series 
of Tests published by the Guidance Testing Associates. The test 
items for the series are selected for cultural relevance to both 
Anglo-Saxon and Hispanic cultures in the Americas. 

The Prueba de Lectura was administered to 109 students in the 
fall and 139 students in the spring. Complete data on both tests 
were available for 73 program students enrolled in Spanish native 



* Information on psychometric properties may be found in 
Guidance Testing Associates Examiner's Manual. Prueba de L ectura. 
St. Mary's University, One Caraino Santa Maria, San Antonio, Texas 
78284. 
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language arts classes. Because the publishers recommend local 
norms and programs do out-of-level testing, analysis was based on 
raw score gains rather than on standard score gains. The results 
are presented in Table 6. 

Statistical significance of the mean gain was determined 
through the correlated t-test model, which demonstrates whether 
the mean gain is larger than would be expected by chance variation 
alone. Because statistical significance does not provide enough 
descriptive information, the table also includes the proprotion of 
students making gains. 

Examination of Table 6 reveals that the pretest mean was 65.9 
and the posttest mean was 69.6. The mean gain was 3.7, which was 
statistically significant, thus meeting the program objective. 

TABLE 6 





Results of 


La Prueba de 


Lectura 














rroportion 


Test 


Number of PRETEST 


POSTTEST 


GAIN 


Making 


Level 


Students Mean S . D 


. Mean S.D. 


Mean S.D. 


Gains 


3 


73 65.9 14. 


8 69.6 14.0 


3.7* 3.7 


88 



♦statistically significant at the .05 level. 



• On the average, program students made significant gains on 
La Prueba de Lectura. thus meeting the program objective. 
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CONTENT-AREA SUBJECTS 

— At least 70 percent of the students enrolled in 

mathematics courses will attain the criterion level set on 
teacher-made tests. 

At least 70 percent of the students enrolled in 
keyboarding or computer courses will attain the criterion 
level set on teacher -made examinations. 

Mathematics > Science^ and Social Studies 

For Hispanics, Project TEACH offered bilingual instruction in 
science, social studies, and mathematics. A member of the 
evaluation team observed a Regents biology class. The class was 
taught primarily in English, although a review was reportedly 
conducted in Spanish once a week to help ensure that all the 
students understood the subject matter. The teacher told a member 
of the evaluation team that the class stressed the use of English 
because the biology Regents is offered only in English. 

An American studies class also was observed. The class 
was for the most part conducted in Spanish, but new concepts were 
translated into English and written on the blackboard. The 
subject was the establishment of the Jamestown colony. The 
teacher presented the topic skillfully, drawing parallels between 
migration in contemporary and colonial times. The students 
eagerly compared their migration experience with that of the 
pilgrims and engaged in a lively discussion of the events 
surrounding the establishment of the Jamestown colony. 

Finally, a member of the evaluation team visited a 
mathematics class for Hispanic students. The aim of the class 
was to study decimal fractions. The teacher's presentation was 
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well organized, and the students were attentive and disciplined. 
Directions were given in English but translated into Spanish at 
the request of individual students. New subject matter was 
presented in Spanish and then translated into English. In 
addition to content, the teacher explained culturally bound 
differences in mathematical notation, such as the differing use of 
conunas and periods in English and Spanish numerical systems. 

Keyboardinq and Computer Literacy 

A member of the evaluation team observed two keyboarding 
classes and one computer class. Keyboarding was a prerequisite 
for computer classes because it enabled students to develop the 
keyboarding facility necessary for operating a computer. One of 
the two keyboarding 1 classes observed had a large number of Asian 
students. The teacher said that despite their rapid developaent 
of manual facility, many Cambodian students had to repeat 
keyboarding 1 because their English skills were weak. A Khmer- 
speaking paraprofessional was available to assist the Cambodian 
students. 

The other keyboarding 1 cla.ss consisted almost exclusively 
of Hispanic students. The text used was Type Right: A Complete 
Program for Business Typewriting . The class was conducted in 
English. The teacher told a member of the evaluation teaun 
that she used Spanish only if students said they could not follow 
her English. The lesson focused on the mechanics of keyboarding, 
the development of speed, and acquisition of keyboarding 
terminology. The last part of the class was devoted to a series 
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of speeded exercises, in which the students participated 
enthusiastically. After each one, individual and group 
achievement were recorded on the blackboard. 

The computer class was held mainly in English. For the most 
part, the students understood the teacher's presentation; he used 
Spanish whenever the students did not understand him in English. 
The teacher was very knowledgeable and an extremely effective 
communicator. The aim of the class was co write and document a 
program to calculate a businesses total sales for the week and its 
average daily sales. The problem was discussed by the teacher and 
students; on the basis of this discussion, a list of variables and 
computer commands were listed on the blackboard. After the 
teacher made sure that the students understood the technical and 
conceptual issues, the students proceeded to type the necessary 
input for solving their two problems. The teacher told a member 
of the evaluation team that he emphasized the varied applications 
of the program they were learning, such as the calculation of 
perimeters and areas. Thus, in addition to teaching computer 
skills, the course reinforced the knowledge students were 
acquiring in their math classes. 

Achievement in Mathematics and Computer Courses 

Table 7 presents the passing rates for program students in 

mathematics, keyboarding, and computer courses each semester. A 

weighted average for the year was also computed. 

Examination of Table 7 reveals that students met the program 

objective of a 70 percent passing rate in computer and keyboarding 
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courses both semesters, but that the objective was not achieved In 
mathematics either semester. 

TABLE 7 

Passing Rates In Mathematics and Keyboardlng/ Computer Courses 



FALL SPRING 

Number of Percent Number of Percent 

Course Students Passing Students Passing 

Math 169 56.2 180 59.4 

Computer 

Literacy/ 162 92.6 179 96.1 

Keyboardlng 



*Math courses Included remedial math, fundamental math 1-3, 
sequential math 1-3, R.C.T. preparation, and computer assisted 
math. 

• The project objective of a 70 percent passing rate was 
surpassed both semesters In computer and keyboardlng 
courses, but It was not achieved In mathematics either 
semester. 
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ATTENDANCE 

— As a result of participating in the program, students' 

attendance will be significantly higher than the attendance 
of mainstreaun students. 

The bilingual office staff closely monitored attendance. If 
a student was absent repeatedly, the family assistant followed up 
with phone calls and home visits. The school also used a taped 
phone message machine to make wake-up calls to students who were 
chronically late. 

Most cases of dropout were the result of family moves, 
presumably back to Puerto Rico or the DOTiinican Republic. In 
some cases, chronic absences were the result of a student's need 
to work to help support his or her family. In such cases, the 
program tried to help the student find a part-time job which would 
enctble the student to continue attending high school. 

Many of the activities offered by the bilingual office were 
used to buttress students' self-assurance and sense of identity. 
For example, the project published a magazine containing students' 
poans and essays. (See Appendix C for samples of the students' 
work.) It is perhaps worthy to note that the Cambodian students' 
work abounds in references to the violence they experienced under 
the Pol-Pot regime, and the Hispanic students' work stresses the 
poverty of the homeland and motherly love. 

Attendance Outcomes 

Since the school's attendance rate includes the attendance of 
program students, statistical significance between program and 
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school attendance was determined through the application of a z- 
test for the significance of a proportion.* This procedure tests 
whether the difference between one proportion (the program's 
attendance) and a standard proportion (the school's attendance) is 
greater than can be expected variation. 

Program students had an attendance rate of 90.9 percent, 
15.1 percentage points above the schoolwide attendance rate. The 
results of the z-test (z=5.7) indicated that the difference in 
attendance rates is statistically significant at the .05 level. 
Thus, the program objective was met. 

STAFF TRAINING 

Although there was no evaluation objective in this area, 
project staff members participated in a variety of staff 
development activities. According to school records, the 
program's bilingual educational assistant, the family assistant, 
and one Spanish teacher were studying at* Lehman College; the 
bilingual secretary was studying at Queens Community College; and 
a math teacher was attending City College. 

The project director attended several school workshops and 
conferences offered by the Office of Bilingual Education, a Title 
VTI proposal workshop at the New York State Education Department, 
O.E. A. -sponsored evaluation workshops, and the Title VII 
Management Conference at OBEMLA. 

*Bruning, J.L. and Kintz, B.L., Computational Handbook of 
Statistics, (Glenview; IL: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1968). 
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The staff also attended several in-service activities^ 
including monthly faculty meetings; monthly foreign language 
departmental meetings; orientation Tieetings; workshops on 
motivation techniques in the classroom, increasing teaching 
effectiveness, math and computer skills, lesson planning and 
classroom management, and a special Crack workshop. 

Staff members also were involved in the development and 
adaptation of the following curricula and material: "Writing 
Workshop for LEP students," "Grammar Points - Short Readings," 
"Writing for LEP students," "Grammar for Native Speakers," and 
"Exercises for Bilingual Global History." 

PARENT PARTICIPAT ION 

Although there was no objective in this area, according to 
the project director, over 60 percent of the students' parents had 
come to the school or been contacted at home regarding their 
children's progress. 

Parents also came to school to participate in regularly 
scheduled parent-teacher conferences and evening or afternoon 
E.S.L. classes. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



In its third year of operation, Project TEACH appears to have 
been successful in providing high-quality services to its 
students. The evidence indicated that the project's instructional 
goals were achieved in English as a second language, Spanish 
language arts, computer literacy/keyboarding courses, and 
attendance. 

All interviews with instructional and non-instructional 
• staff, as well as with the school principal and A.P.s revealed 
that the project was being smoothly administered and implemented 
effectively. 

The project coordinated its offerings and services with the 
schoolwide program and generally developed productive 
relationships with mainstream staff members. Teachers and 
paraprofessionals indicatod considerable satisfaction with the 
effect that the project was having on students' progress. The 
stude ^ts themselves expressed strongly positive feelings about the 
project and their high attendance rates were evidence that they 
were strongly motivated. 

In addition to its instructional services. Project TEACH 
provided badly needed support to students who had suffered 
tremendous emotional upheavals because of displacement, separation 
from families, and adverse economic circumstances. 

The project's major weakness was its continuing inability to 
recruit a teacher to provide bilingual instruction to Cambodian 
students . 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The evaluation team urges the program to continue its efforts 
to locate a Khmer-speaking teacher. The following might be of 
assistance in recruiting a teacher: sociology departments of 
Fordham and New York Universities; the U.S. Department of State 
and the Center for Applied Linguistics both in Washington, D.C.; 
the Board of Education of Providence, Rhode Island (where some 
3,500 Cambodianb reside); and the Chinatown Manpower Project and 
the Cambodian Women's Project, c/o The American Friends Service 
Committee, both in New York City. 
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APPENDIX A 



Staff Characttristics: Professional atKl Paraprofcssional Staffs 



T1 tit/Function 


Percent 

■ IMC 

in Each 
runccion 


Education 
|ue<irees j 


• 

Is person licensed or 
certiiiey Tor tnis 
title/function? 
(T/n/nA; 


Experience 
Clucavion 


Years Relevant 

experience 
Bi1in9ia1/E.S.L./ 
rorei9n ^41191490 


hm^m Fbrslgn ZmgpuagB 
fkwich Ttadhec 


60% 
40% 


B*A«# H«A« French 


Y 


32 years 


32 vaara 


tltla VIZ Ptoj^ct Director 
Billiwaal Ooordinator 


50% 
M% 


S|)an« Sec. fd 


Y 


17 years 


17 vears 


BilijvyuAl Oiidanoo QounMlor 


100% 


W% ft aA ft ^» ^ ^ -! _m_ 

B«A«, H.A* Spanish 
H.A. Qiidance 




22 years 


_22_yiMM_ 




100% 


B«A«, M.A* Spanish 


V 






9Diniih 'DMcta: 


40% 

60% 


B.A.f H«A« Spanish 


Spaniah/£SL 

Y N 




11 yeiriy 


^BL 'v^Mchor (RmkUxvi) 
%]Hiith Ttechtr 


60% 
40% 


B«A«, M.A* Spanish 


Spanish/^ 

V 


9 years 


9 years 




100% 


B.A.,M.A. Spanish 


Y 


17 mars 


17 yean 




100% 


B.A., M.A* Spanish/ISL 


Y 


12 vears 


12 vears 






B«A*, N.A* Spanish 


Y 


16 years 


16 years 




100% 


B.A. Nsth 


Y 


I year 


1 year 


apMilih TMchir 


40% 




Y 


22 years 


5 years 


grtnnlLt.,FSr TViwrhgr Harlinii 


601 


B«A«7 M*A« f Fkench# ESI 


Y 


5 years 


S years 


BAA* IMWl 


ovv 
40% 


B.A., Social Studies 


\ 


6 years 


6 years 


Bilin^uaX Sociax Studios (Spanish) 


1001 


B.A.. M.A. Social Stud. 




12 vears 


12 vears 


8Dttiish TMchar 


80% 
20% 






7 vmmru 


7 vears 


BHingiual Social Studios (Sponish) 


100% 


B.A. , aA. Social Stud. 


Y 


17 yaers 


17 years 


•ilinguAl Seioncao (S{»nish) 


1001 


B.A., aA. Gen.Sci/Bio 


Y 


22 years 


22 years 


MUnqnal Mouros liMcher 
QQBiahJtoKbec 


•401 
60t 


B.S., aA. Spanish 


Y 


12 years 


12 years 


Bilingual Social Studies 


80% 
201 


B.A. Social Studies 


Y 


2 years 


2 years 




100% 


B.A. Spanish 


Y 


2 years 


2 vears 
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TUU/FuncCfon 


Ptrctnt 
Tint 

1a Eicn 
Function 


Edbcitlon 
(Degrees) 


Is parson licensed or 
certified for this 
tltla/funrtlon? 


Total Yrs. 
Exparlenca 

F/ti rm t i Afi 

^UU Wfl U 1 VII 


fears Relevant 
I111n9ia1/E.S.L./ 

Papa^aa 1 JAna AAA 




100% 


B.A.f H.A. £SL 




15 yaara 


15 years 


fSL tlMchsr 


100% 


B.A.r H.A.f E^. ft ESL 


Y 


12 yaara 


12 yaers 


fRL l\MctiBr 


Ml 
40% 




X 


17 yaara 


17 years 




1001 




Y 


22 yaara 


22 years 


■St TWbi \tmt 


1 AIM 

1001 


B*A* f M*A* 0 ESS« 


Y 


12 yaara 


12 years 




xuua 


o*A.» N.A.r Gennan/ESL 


Y 


7 years 


7 years 




OUl/401 


* 30 M^n. 


Y 


22 yeara 






' 100% 


B.A., H.A. GSL 


y 


10 years 


10 years 




20% 


B*A*f M*A« Spai^Lstf 


M 


22 years 


4 years 


VB# lMCnK/B|MllUn IWCMr 


aui/20i 


n ft f 1 1 1 ^ftb 

B..A. Spanlan 


Y 


2 yaara 


2 yMru 






D*A*t ll*A* ES5L 


Y 


9 yaara 


9 years 






B*A* r H*A* 

Phd. ItalianAlith 


Y 


7 years 


7 years 


Bilimual Nith Itaadwr 


100% 


B.A. Hftth 


Y 


1 year 


1 year 


BBLPixm 


100% 


90 Gbllege Credit:! 




13 years 


13 years 


IBL Para 


100% 


75 Oiileqe Oadits 




6 years 


6 years 


CBt ^ara 


100% 


12 Gbllflcye Oredita 




15 years 


15 years 


RBL Psara 


1 AAA 
100% 


120 CDiio^a Credlta 




15 years 


15 years 


KL Para 


lbo% 


75 Gbllacia Oadita 




13 years 


13 ysers 


EBL Para 


100% 


45 Gblla^a Oadita 




5 years 


5 years 


tltla vn aVicational Para 


100% 


90 Gbi^aga Oadita 




It yeers 


18 years 


tltla vn Bducational Para 


100% 


90 Gbllaga CtaOita 




5 yMra 


5 years 


tltla vn PtaUy Aasistant 


100% 


84 Q>lla9a Oadita 






2 yMrs 
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APPENDIX B 
HONORS £ AWARDS 



FOREIGN LANGUAGE/BILINGUAL DEPARTMENT 



A. PAN AMERICAN SOCIETY AWARD FOR EXCELLENCE IN SPANISH 
STUDIES: 

BENIGNA REYES 

B. OUTSTANDING GRADUATE FROM THE BILINGUAL PROGRAM 

SPANISH MINERVA CUETO 

VIETNAMESE THUY B. NGUYEN 

CAMBODIAN MUY LENG KUOCH 

C. CERTIFICATE OF MERIT FOR 
STUDIES: 

DANIEL ACOSTA 
JORGE JARA 
MUY LENG KUOCH 
DUNG LE 
VU THE LY 
DUNG HOANG NGUYEN 
TIEN DUC NGUYEN 
THUY BICH NGUYEN 



EXCELLENCE IN BILINGUAL 

NANCY ORTIZ 
JOSE PENA 
BENIGNA REYES 
ODIR STAYNER 
CHHOURN TEA 
WILLIAM TIRADO 
SANTIAGO TORRES 



D. GOLD MEDAL FOR EXCELLENCE IN SPANISH 5 YEARS: 

BENIGNA REYES 

E. GOLD MEDAL FOR EXCELLENCE IN SPANISH 4 YEARS: 

SHIRLEY MORALES 
BENIGNA REYES 

F. SILVER MEDAL FOR EXCELLENCE IN SPANISH 4 YEARS: 

WILLIAM TTRADC 

G. GOLD MEDAL FOR EXCELLENCE IN SPANISH 3 YEARS: 

JESSICA RIVERA 
SANTIAGO TOPJIES 

H. SI/^VER MED'^L FOR EXCELLENCE IN SPANISH 3 YEARS: 

MAHTA JARA 

I. SILVE.X M2DAL FOR EXCELLENCE III SPANISH 2 YEARS: 

MUY LENG KUOCH 
J. GOLD MEDAL FOR EXCELLENCE IN FRENCH: 
DUNG LE 

K. GOLD MEDAL FOR EXCELLENCE IN ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE : 

MINERVA CUETO 

L. SILVER MEDAL FOR EXCELLENCE IN ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE : 

DUNG LE 

M. COLUMBIA AWARD FOR PROFICIENCY IN ITALIAN: 
MARIA SETTEMBRE 



UNITED FEDERATION OF TEACHERS SCHOLARSHIPS 

MINERVA CUETO TIEN DUC NGUYEN 

DUNG HOANG NGUYEN WILLIAM TIRADO 

THUY BICH NGUYEN 
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BILINGUAL 
PROGRAM 
T. ROOSEVELT 
HIGH SCHOOL 





LA SOLEDAD DE AMERICA LATTNA 



THE SADDEST DAY OF MY LIFE 



Aprovechando su fama de escritor la- 
tlno-amerlcano, expreso sus Ideales sobre 
la injusticia en nuestra America Latlna el 
d(a en que se le otorg^el premlo Nobel 
de llteratura. 

El cree que la Am^lca Latina es au- 
tosuf iclente; de que ella es capaz de 
sobresallr tanto llterarlamente como 
polftlcamente. No es necesarlo que ex- 

* tranjeros tomen poder y se apoderen de 

* nuestras propiedades pr.vadas para ex- 
^ plotarlas y dejarnos sin nada con que 

desarrollarnos • 

Hay que dejar a la opcl^n del pue- 
blo su credo y partldo. No tiere nin- 
guna noci^n, por grande que sea 9 que 
entremeterse en nuestros asuntos inter- 
nos . 

La historia de America Latina es 
sangrienta y pavorosa. Las injusticias 
sociales que se llevan a cabo en muchos 
de nuestros parses nos atemoiizan. 
Millor?,'^ de personas han muerto por el 
interes de unos pocos.^Es eso justicia? 

Todos sdffamos con una paz mundial. 
Los m^r tires y heroes la sonaron y a- 
hora, nosotros. mismo, Gabriel ^ 
Garcfa Marquez. El sabe que algun dla, 
ser^ posible la felicidad y todos los 
condenados a cien anos de soledad tendran 
una segunda oportunidad en la tierra y 
abundaran los rjfos de leche y mlel. La 
realidad sera realicid y no mas» terri- 
ble y horrorosa. 

Cesar Lopez 
Ex-alumno/1985 



SUENO 

Junto camlnamos» 

Un camino recorrimos. 

Tu mano sobre la m^; 

Tu mirada buscaba la mia 

y un beso a la luz del dia; 

Un sueno, solo sonado y un 

despertar emocionado 

MaeJtza Garcia 
lOLAl 
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The wcr ended many years in Cambodia. 
The sound of bombs was about a hundred 
meters away. People ran in all directions 
to find a place to hide. Anyway, the 
children cried and yelled. This made the 
situation more uncomfortable and very 
noisy. 

A trembling hand held my arm tight- 
ly. It was the hand of my mother. With 
trembling hands, my mother and I kept 
praying until one hour later; the bombs 
stopped. 

However, the communists won the war 
(absolutely). Everything changed « The new 
communist president had the power. They 
didn't care about people. Instead, they 
were very, very savage. They forced all the 
people to work awfully hard. They liked to 
kill people. Even though I was ten years old, 
this crazy and powerful communist president 
forced me to go away from my family to live 
with a group of children and work during 
day and night. They didn't give us enough 
food to eat. In addition, there were no 
schools for us besides working. 

These incidents seem to me like a mo- 
ment ago. This made my life full of worries 
and hopes in the past. 

Prim Peov 
LBW2-03 

LA VlfaA EN MI PAIS (PEP JBLICA DOMINICANA) 

La vida en mi pa^s no es muy biena por 
la razon de que la miseria y el hambre abun- 
dan mucho. Donde abunda mucho el hambre, no 
se puede ser feliz* y ^ 

Mi pa^s es muy distinto a este. Aqui, 
se ayuda a los que lo necesitan. Al contra- 
rio, en mi pafs, no hay nadie que ayude a 
todos estos nlpos muertos de hambre que a 
veces pasan dias enteros sin probar ni un 
pedazo de pan. Hay unos que hasta se mueren 
d^l hambre y no s^lo eso; en mi pa^St tra- 
tan de pisotear a los que tienen menos. 

^ Los que tienen mas siempre quieren 
mas sin pensar en los que no tienen nada. 
Para m^, eso es una injasticia muy grande la 
que se comete en mi pa^. Yo espero que 
algun d^, ml pais cami^ie el f^-f.stema de 
vida y que haya menos hambre y miseria. 

Termlno aqu^^ con la esperanza de que 
mi pa^s me j ore y cambie el sistema de vida 
para que no haya tanta injusticia para tan-^ 
tos desafortunados. 

Yocelin Pichardo 
10L42 
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A TERRTBT£ TAKEOFF 



LIFE IN THE POL POT REGIME 



My brother cuid I took a trip to 
Miami last sunner. This* is a true story. 
I will never forget it. 

My grancJ^parents live in Miami and 
they wanted us to go to visit then. Wte 
thought about the beaches, beautiful 
girls and the wonderful clinBte so we 
decided to go visit them. 

We had a reservation on an early 
flight to Miami. We woke up before the 
sun rose. We were the liapp.lest brothers 
In the wDrld that morning'. Vfe called a 
friend to drive us to the airport. On 
our viay to the airport, we had a flat 
tire. We missed our fli^t. Vfe had to 
yaait for three hours for another one. 
When we finally got to Miami, our 
grandparents were not there at the 
airport. 

Uiey had waited for us too long so they 
left. We called than to ocroe back to 
pick us up. We ran to greet them. Wte 
hugged and kissed them. 

We stayed there for about a moith. 
We wnjoyed the beautiful girls and the 
woncierful beaches. We especially en- 
joyed our granc%>arents. They told us all 
kinds of stories, sane sad, happy and 
exciting. 

Time passed by fast. We had to cone 
back to our home. I wasn't very happy 
vhen v« had to leave but I told them we 
enjoyed their wonderful place. We decided 
to visit them somehow nesct suiiner or 
they might visit us. 

Watana Pnm 
I£5R06 




I would like to tell you something that 
I can never forget in my life Everything I 
tell you is true. I hope you'll think about 
this v*ien you hear about the Pol Pot oomnunist 
regime. 

Most of the people v*io held power in this 
regime were ignorant and uneducated. They didn't 
know how to read or write. 

In the Cambodian Republic that was controlled 
by Lon Nol, 1 live in Phnom Krope'jr Village in 
Battambang province. It was 1975 and I was 9 
years old. Ihen the Pol Pot regime replaced the 
Cambodian Republic. As a result, all pec^le had 
to nove from the city to the mountains and we 
had to sleep out doors in small tents. I was 
sent to another village; Truckau village. It 
v«s about 100 miles from the city. 

I VQS separated from my family and I had to 
work hard in the rice field every day. *Iliey did 
not give xas enough food to eat nor did we have 
time to sleep. I was very miserable. During 
this time, families could be reunited only one 
or tadO times each month. If peqple did not follow 
the niles, they voild be killed. People were 
accused of joining with the enemy. Another bad 
law said that girls and boys, *jen and woraen were 
not allowed to talk to each other because they 
didn't allow love in that country. 

In 1979, there a war between Vietnamese 
and Ca^ndian Soldiers. The Cairbodians lost 
their discipline so they lost the war. Vietnam, 
defeated Canixxiia. 

During* the time when Vietnam invaded Can»- 
bodia, pa^le were starving and they fought 
eadi other: to protect their families. This new 
regime was controlled by Heng Sam Rin. Ihey 
were Ccrmonist too but there was a little free- 
dom. Ttxxs new regime still killed too mar^ 
people. 

In this regime, they forced me the same as 
in the Pol Pot regime. However, there was a 
little freedom but people were still unh£^)py be- 
cause they oonsidered that the Vi-etnaroese were 
still the adversary. They believed what ancient 
history tau^t than; that Vietnamese soldiers 
invaded Cairbodia and killed so many people they 
coninitted infanticide. I left Cambodia because I 
heard about a refugee canp run by the United 
Nations Pood & Agriculture Organizatior at the 
border of Cambodia and Thailand^ I had to run 
away from Cambodia with my family. I spent 4 days 
to cross the border. Luckily we made it. I 
thou^t Vietnamese people were my enemies for a 
long time but now, they are my friends but war is 
, terrible. 

Rann Chhen 
. , I£3R05 
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-EL RETRATO DE MAMA- 



SANK) DOMINGO 



Cuando nos mudamos de nues- 
tra casa y se recoge todo lo 
que hay en el la, mi hermano 1 le- 
va todas las joyas y las prendas. 

Le pregunto por la joya m^s 
valiosa y mSs precio^a. El me 
dice, "cCuSl joya?** y yo le 
respondo, "El retrato de mamS". 
Esa joya mSs preciosa^ que her- 
mosa es. Es la m^s valiosa. Es, 
"El retrato de mamS". El retrato 
de la "vieja", no lo quiero per- 
der. Esa serS, mi joya y la vida 
de mi ser. Es un cuadro hermoso 
"el retrato de mamS". Cuanto 
quiero ese retrato que recuerda 
a mi mam&. 

Carlos M. Santiago 
OTIS-09 

-PARA TI, MADRE - 

Todo mi amor, toda mi v^-da, 
tod > lo que tengo es para ti, ma- 
dre. Todo el amor del mundo te 
lo mereces tu. Todo lo que haya 
en mi ser es para tl. Madre, 
este amor tan grande te lo 
quiero ofrecer d tl. Te lo 
quiero dar; todo lo que haya en 
mx. Mi amor por t£ nunca lo 
he de perder. Te lo darS a tlz 
este amor, esta felicidad es 
todo para tl, madre. "Te 
quiero • " 

Carlos M. Santiago 
OTIS-09 



Segun mi foma de pensar, la versi6n 
del merengue es original de Santo Domingo 
y en cierto punto, de Rierto Rico, 

For la foniB en que se le da la fama 
que los mejores cantantes uel merengue ei\ xa 
actualidad son de Santo Domingo por su forma 
de expresar los sentimientos y pensamientos y 
cosas que les sucederi en su vida privada* 

Pero en la actualidad, el merengue es 
mezclado con otras clases de sonidos ccno^ 
la conga y lo hacen porque es lo que al publico 
le gusta. 

Santo Doningo, secdn mi^ conocimientos , 
es una bella ciudad llena de cultara y pano- 
ramas que al verlos causan admiraci6n por su 
forma r^>resentativa. Lo tinioo que lo dana es 
su econonla y pobreza cono le llaman normalmente 
Pero, eso sucede en todos los palses de habla 
hispana en la actualidad porque los palses de 
habla hispana, cuando exportan algo, no le 
ponen el precio de su pals sino que el pre- 
cio del pals que recibe la e>:portaci6n el 
aial es el <^e se encarga de ponerle el 
precio. Es una norma absoluta. For eso es que 
los paxses latinos no progresan ni progresar&i 
por esa form hasta. el canbio de esa norma. 

Eddie WSxisto 
9L41 

-MI PADRE- 

Dicen que mi padre fue muy valiente. 

Eso es algo que ai el mismo siente. 

Aunque nunca tuve el placer de conocerlo. 

Creo que continuare mi vida sin tener que verlo. 

Muchas historias de ese hombre me ban contado. 
Demasiadas cosas que a mi mente ban disgustado. 
Haber abandonado a su esposa y dos nines peque'So 
Sin saber si ellos reallzarian sus suenos. 
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Para demos trarle a ese "don" que ninguna fait a 
nos hace. 

Llegaremos a nuestra meta, "pase lo que pase". 
Nos vengareiLwfS de todas las que le hizo a ml 
m4idre. 

Porque un individuo asi no se llama padre. 

Mucha gente puede pensar diferentes cosas. 
Pero yo no; mi vida no ha sido color de rosas. 
Yo veo las cosas desde mi propio y distinto 
punto • 

Y "Que Dios te perdone" pero a mi padre 

Robert RulJcn 
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A CLASS TRIP 



CADA QUIEN (DN SU PUNTO DE VISTA 



Yesterday, we had a trip to West- 
chester Conmunity College. We were 30 
students and our counselor, Mrs. Sara 
Narvaez. 

The bus in which we traveled 
arrived at nine o'clock in the noming 
but the driver didn't know the route 
so he called for infontation. 

Everything was going fine until 
the bus started to move to the sides 
and make strange sounds. 

After one hour of difficulties, 
we arrived at the college. Hie con- 
ference had started alreacfy but it 
was not a prxAlem. A lady took care 
of us and divided us into four groups 
according to vrfiat we wanted to know 
about. 

Then they gave us lunch and we 
started the way^back to the bus. When 
we got there, the driver told us that 
the bus had broken down and that we 
had to use another one but this 
other bus vas out there too. 

First, we had a lot of trou- 
ble finding the vay out and then, 
the driver discovered that the 
brakes weren't working well. Wte had 
to stop on the side of the highway 
and a mechanic tried to fix the prdb- 
lem bat he couldn't. After a few 
minxxtes of running, the bus had the 
same prc*lenti ..^edin. 

To conplete the day, the highway 
vas very busy and it was because of 
construction. Only one of three lanes 
was open. 

At last, we arrived at Roose- 
velt at 2:49 P.M. and everybody went 
home. 

Edwin Amaya 
LE5R04 




Hic**as veces me he puesto a pensar y aun 
no logro entender el por qu^ el por qu^ 
sierpre me has visto cctod un aniiral. 

Desde un principle, me esclav .zaste a tiT 
Me negaste mis derechos de sex' humano; 
De coner, me diste tus migajas. 
Diine, ^Que tengo yo diferente a ti? 
Claro, el color de mi piel. 
T(i eres bianco; yo soy negi 

Si, tu piel puede ser mejor que la mia, 
Pero no por eso eres superior a mi. 
Por inis venas corre sangre tantoi^. 
Sienpre creiste saberlo todo paro, 
ahora les hemos denostradc que nosotros 
tairbien sabenos hacer lo vuestro. 

^JPpr que en vez de unimos, nos separamos mas 
dia a d^? 

^Por que no te fijas en lo bueno que hay en 
rai y no en mis defectos? 
ftie distinto seria nuestro mundo si en el 
honbre existiera un poco de amor para sus 
semejantes. 

Yadira Mayorga 

LA CULPA NO FUE MIA 

Senor, ^Por que estoy sola? 
^Por que en vez de tenerme sufriendo, 
no me llevas oontigo? 
Yo no tengo la culpa de haber nacido, 
y de que mi madre me haya abandc»iado ooroo 
a un objeto. ^ 
Senbr, dime donde esta mi felicidad. 
^Donde la puedo^^epcontrar? ^ 
Desde may pequena la perdT y esa es la 
causa Dor la que no quiero vivir, 
Dpy l^Istlma a todo el mundo. 
Taigo hatnhre; tengo frib, 
mas no taigo dOTde ir ni que comer. 
Por casa, tengo la* calle y por comida^ las 
conpasimes de los denas. 
SeSior, me da envidia al ver a las otras 
nirds tonadas de la mano de sus itadres con 
u:a bonrisa en sus labios y con un vestido 
tmito sobre sus cuerpos. 
^Por 'i'a^Dics mio?! 

^Por que no me diste la oportunidad de ser 
una de ellas? ^ 

Que distinto seria todo si mi nadre me hubiera 
querido. 



Yadira Mayorga 



Vtt SUEMO 

En la soledad de la noche, 
vieien a mi pensamiento; 
A veoes puedb escapar de ellos 
pero otras veoes, me envuelven 
oon sus encantos. 

Es hermoso sonar. 
lo triste es saber que no todos 
esos suenos se te hacen realidad. 
Desde inuy chica, he sonado oon 
oonvertirme en una gran mujer. 
Mb he f ijado metas y algunas ya 
las he logrado alcanzar. 

A veces me pregunto qdien real- 
mente soy. 

Se qoB jv^ llamo "Yadira", pero 
no se que hay en lo profundo de 
m£. ^ 

Hay dicis en que la vida la miro 
hemosa y doy gracias a Dios por 
ella, pero hay roomentos en que 
quisiera morir porque no le hallo 
sentidb a mi existir. 

Que ira a ser de m^ en en fuoux)? 

lo se, pero pondr^ esfuerzo y 
eapAj para realizar el suenb 
m^ heniDso de mi vida: 
SEWIBME HEALIZADA OOMD MttJER . 

Yadira Ms^rga 



PEI^SEVERANCIA 

Perseverar es alcanzar algo rauy bello; 
es sonar y alcanzar algo mejor; 
es alcanzar algo rauy grande en esta vida, 
ocmo tener a todo el mundo en oonunidn. 

Cada vez que naoe un ser, nace una vida 
que vendra a este mundo a luchar tambi^, 
y siga adelante oon la vida; 
y en su nente lleve el camino del bien. 

Si el mundo cairbiase por coitpletx) 
y dejase ese continix) proceder, 
J -la gente con el tienpo catprendiese 
lo iirportante y valioso que es querer. 

Nuestro mmdo actualmente esta <x)nfuso; 
todo cambia en la oontaminacion, 
y la humanidad se acaba pooo a poco. 
^ Donde estan la juventud y la naci5n? 

Cuando el itundo este cainbiado por ocnpleto, 

y oon^el tienpo, ya no exista ice^ maldad^ 

vivire orgullosa dando las gracias al 

potente y grandiose creador; 

el que hizo los cielos y la tierra 

y su narbre tan apreciado es DIOS . 

Josef ina Columa 
9G62 



My DAYS IN THE WOODS 

"My days in the vioods" refers 
to my week-end trip in May. 

Vtien my friends and I reached 
the vTOds, }ffa had to climb a moun~ 
tain to reach our oanpsite ^^hich was « 
three miles away, it was already pitch 

# dark. Therefore, you couldn't see 
axqrthing. 

• When we reached the top of the 
mountain, we pitched our tents and by 
the tijne we finished, it waa aljoost 
sunrise. 

When we got up in the morning, 
WB hiked to the top of the mountain 
just for fun. Wie wait back to our 
oanpsite about three or four hours la- 
ter. 

The following day, we went canoe- 
ing and it vias terrific because it was 
ray first time. T\*o of ity friends fell 
into the water. It was too bad for 
them becaw^e their backrpacks and 
sleepina ts got all wet. After that, 
our or j^nt to Wbrd of Life which 
is a oan college inhere you can 
live ai- :jdy for three or four years. 
^ had a Oiristian service there and. . . 
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MY DK£S mm WOODS (oon't.) 

by the time wb finished, it was time to 
CGme back horoe. 

It was a good weekend; friendly and 
with good feelings. 

Ulisses Hem^uiez 




